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Chapter to secede any more than one could doubt the right of
T^' a man to cut his own throat. The Conference, it seems
from General Hertzog's guarded and vague assertion
on his return from it to the Union, noted his contention;
it could hardly do less. What is obvious and is never
denied is that, if any Dominion should really decide to
sever itself from the Empire, it would not be held
proper by the other parts of the Empire to seek to
prevent it from doing so by the application of armed
force. This is a doctrine which was recognised as early
as 1920 by Mr. Bonar Law, and has often been admitted
since. Most recently it was made clear in the discussions
of the attitude of the Irish Free State in the matter of
the oath and the withholding of the land annuities and
other payments due to the British Government that,
if the Free State should determine to declare itself a
republic, the British Government would not make war
to prevent such a result. But that view, of course, has
nothing to do with the legal aspect of the case/'*
From the legal point of view the matter is simple
enough. The Dominions were created as organised
governments under the British Crown, and there is no
provision in their constitutions which contemplates
that they have the right to eliminate the Crown, or to
sever their connection with it. The language of the
British North America Act, 1867, is emphatic; the Act
was passed to unite the provinces in a federal union
under the Crown of the United Kingdom. The Common-
wealth of Australia Constitution Act, 1900, is based, as
the preamble states, on the agreement of the people
of the colonies of Australia to unite in one indissoluble
federal Commonwealth under the Crown of the United
Kingdom. The South Africa Act, 1909, was passed in.